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TEACHING PLAYWRITING AT 
HARVARD. 
i." 

Sewell Collins, the illustrator, who has re- 
cently turned his attention successfully to 
the drama, was on a subway train in New 
York with a friend one day, so the story 
goes, and became engaged in an animated 
discussion about playwriting. 

“Every one is writing plays,’ said Col- 
lins. “The man who hands you your mail 
each morning is planning a dramatic mas- 
terpiece, and the policeman on his beat is 
dreaming of royalties. Why, I'll bet you a 
good dinner that the subway guard over 
there is writing a play.” 

The bet was accepted, and Collins, step- 
ping over to the guard, said in a casual 





tone : “‘ How are you getting on with your 
play, old man?” 

The subway guard, so the story goes, 
looked up, his eyes shining. “I’ve just fin- 
ished the second act,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

While this, of course, is a humorous exag- 
geration, it is a fact that many thousands of 
men and women in all sections of America 
are feverishly writing plays and dreaming of 
Broadway productions. One statistician has 
estimated the number of would-be play- 
wrights in this country to be not less than 
100,000. A New York manager recently 
told the writer that each week’s mail usually 
brought him from fifteen to twenty un- 
solicited plays from north, south, east, and 
west. Most of these plays, he said, were 
utterly unfit for production, because the 
writers, while often in possession of good 
dramatic material, did not know what to do 
with it, and had no technical knowledge. 

“ How, then, am I ever to write a play ?” 
wails the writer with Belasco ambitions. 

The answer is this: By unceasing hard 
work and persistent application ; by reading 
everything uvon the drama that you can lay 
your hands upon; by constant visits to the 
theatre until such terms as “ right first en- 
trance” and “left second entrance” begin 
to have more of a meaning than mere shib- 
boleths ; by seeing plays over and over 
again, listening to the comments of the 
audience, and dissecting the play until you 
can see how and why the playwright has 
done certain things ; and, above all, by re- 
writing your own play until everything is 
eliminated that has not a direct bearing 
upon the central theme, always remember- 
ing what Dion Boucicault pointed out, that 
“ Plays are not written ; they are re-written.” 
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Playwriting can be taught. 
question about that. 


There is no 
Playwriting can be 


taught just as eyerything else can be taught © 


that has been learned. It is an art, perhaps 
the most difficult of all arts, but as painting 
and music can be taught, so can a man or 
woman be instructed in the making of a 
play. Even if a painter possess a God- 
given genius, he must learn how to curb 
and restrain that genius and make it do his 
will ; and so it is with the musician, and the 
builder of bridges, and so it is with the 
playwright. 

At Harvard University Professor George 
Pierce Baker is engaged in the work of 
showing the ambitious playwright how to 
use his theatrical tools to the best advan- 
tage. In his course on dramatic composi- 
tion, known as English 47, he is teaching the 
yearning dramatist to avoid the pitfalls 
that beset the path of every man who is pre- 
paring to storm the ramparts of dramatic 
not guarantee that he 
will make a bona fide playwright of the stu- 
dent. In effect he advises him somewhat in 
this fashion: A dramatic composition is a 
piece of work that is built with logic, and 
form, and technique. A play is a dramatic 
Therefore, a 


success. He does 


must be 
built with logic, and form, and technique. 
He is helping the student to bridge over 


composition. play 


years of fruitless endeavor, showing him the 
real essentials that go to make a play, and 
advising him to discard things that have 4 
tendency to weaken the emotional response 
that is the life-blood of a good play. 

“How can he do that ?” 
obvious reply is: 


The 
How can one man teach 
another to build a house ? Would it not be 
absurd for a-man who had no practical 
knowledge of house-building to try to erect 
a church ? Wouldn't he first have to serve 
his apprenticeship under a man who did 
know something about the building of 
houses ? Well, it is just like this with the 
building of plays. The dramatist may have 
a message to deliver, but he must first learn 
how to deliver it. It is only common sense 
to assume that a man like Professor Baker, 
who has been vitally interested in the drama 


you ask. 


for twenty-five years, who has been an in- 
veterate play-goer, and who has studied the 
technical problems of play-making, is ca- 
pable of offering practical suggestions that 
will aid the young author to build his dra- 
matic house upon a foundation that will 
withstand the gales of criticism that are 
bound to beat against it. 

Professor Baker established his pioneer 
course in practical playwriting at Radcliffe 
College eight years ago, and the experiment 
was so successful that a similar course was 
started at Harvard five years ago. There 
were those who thought the plan chimerical. 
It was impossible to teach playwriting at a 
university, they argued. The most serious 
objection, of course, was that it had never 
been done before. To-day there are persons 
in all parts of the Union who are asking 
why it was not done before, since successful 
writers for the stage have made public ac- 
knowledgment of their indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Baker. 

If a student desires to enter English 47, 
he must submit an original play, and if the 
applicant shows feeling for dramatic situa- 
tion and ability to stir emotion by imitative 
action, he is admitted into the course. It is 
not a course for amateur work. No dra- 
matic dabblers are wanted. Plays are con- 
sidered from the professional point of view, 
and stucents are required to write as if in 
expectation of a production. 

The student is allowed perfect freedom in 
the selection of his 


subjects for dramatic 


treatment, and may choose comedy, farce, 


or tragedy, as he prefers. He is first re- 
quired to write a one-act adaptation of a 
story in order that he may learn the differ- 
ence between the methods of the novelist 
and those of the playwright. Later he is 
called upon for an original one-act play, and 
then tries his hand at a three or four-act 
play. These plays are read in class and 
criticised by the other students, and confer- 
ences are held with the professor in order 
that difficult problems of technique may be 
threshed out. Frequently plays by well- 
known writers are read and discussed in 
class as practical illustrations of points that 
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have been raised in the actual writing of 
plays. 

There are three things that Professor 
Baker believes can be taught in this course : 
First, young men can be convinced that they 
possess no ability to kindle emotion by 
means of imitative action. Second, it will so 
familiarize the student with the technical 
construction of plays that he will be able to 
write fairly and intelligently should he de- 
cide to make dramatic criticism his vocation 
in life. Third, the student is taught the 
rudiments of dramatic construction - and 
shown the difference between the presenta- 
tion of dramatic material for the stage and 
for the novel. If a student possesses native 
ability, it is certain that whatever he may 
write in the future will not show the tech- 
nical faults that often mar the work of play- 
wrights who have only studied in the hard 
school of experience. 

The importance of going to the theatre 
constantly is impressed upon the student. 
If a play comes to Boston that was not a 
success in New York, the professor directs 
the members of his class to see that play, 
study it carefully, and then write a brief 
criticism, embodying in it their own per- 
sonal views and telling why, in their estima- 
tion, it failed to score a hit ; or, in the case 
of a very successful play, he calls for specific 
reasons as to why it is pleasfng the public so 
hugely. Is it because of its mere story in- 
terest, or its skilful characterization, or the 
gripping strength of its situations? How 
has the author handled his theme ? Would 
you have handled it that way ? Was the ex- 
position clever’ or bungling ? And did the 
fall of the curtain on the first act leave you 
waiting eagerly for developments in the 
second act? Such criticisms are later dis- 
cussed in class. 

The student is also urged to attend plays 
a second and a third time. He is reminded 
that, after the interest of the first perform- 
ance has worn awry, he will be the better 
able to study the play at his leisure, see how 
the playwright has handled his material, and 
how he has let the audience know of the 
events supposed to have happened before 








the play began. This important part of the 
play—the exposition—is often most 
clumsily handled, and from the very begin- 
ning of the course the student is taught to 
convey this necessary information across the 
footlights in a manner that will not be talky 
and boresome. 

Nor is the audience neglected in this re- 
markable course. The students are advised 
to study the psychology of crowds. They 
are urged, after seeing a play once or twice, 
to form the habit of observing persons in 
the audience and watch the play of their 
emotions. If spectators are restless and ill 
at ease during a particular moment of the 
drama, there is a reason for it. What is 
that reason? That is for the student to dis- 
cover. If the spectators begin to yawn and 
look at their programmes, there is a reason 
for that, also. And if he sees men and 
women leaning forward with parted lips and 
shining eyes, their entire attention riveted 
upon the stage, he doesn’t have to do much 
sleuthing to determine the cause this time. 
But if the playwright takes his audience 
through two acts before setting them adrift 
in his emotional current, it should be ob- 
vious to the observing student that he is a 
poor dramatic workman. That itself should 
be a useful object lesson to him. 

Many persons who write plays are con- 
fused by the theatrical manager’s cry for 
“plenty of action.” They think this means 
physical action solely, and as a result they 
fill their plays with pistol shots, loud talk- 
ing, nervous playing with fans, and knocking 
bric-a-brac from the mantel, under the im- 
pression that they are contributing “ plenty 
of action.” As a matter of fact, their men 
and women are merely making themselves 
ridiculous. They should study the masterly 
way that Belasco produces his plays, and 
then they will understand what “action” 
really is in the best sense. It doesn’t take 
the student in English 47 long to get over 
this absurd notion. He is made to realize 
that he can get all the action necessary 


through conversation filled with emotion ; 
through the sharp clash of conflicting inter- 
ests and in the suspense of the situation, 
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proviled it is the logical outgrowth of char- 
acter. It might be mentioned here that Pro- 
fessor Baker supports John Galsworthy’s 
contention that “he who depends for his 
characterization upon situation should be 
himself depended.” 

Professor Baker lays particular stress 
upon the writing of a good scenario. While 
he does not make it compulsory in his 
course, he recommends the drafting of the 
plays first in scenario form before the actual 
composition of the play is begun. In this 
way the student can fight out his dramatic 
battles beforehand, untangle knotty prob- 
lems, and get a good conception of what he 
is trying to do before he starts to do it. In 
the end this method saves the student much 
unnecessary labor when he comes to revise 
his finished product. In the writing of a 
scenario one should endeavor to grip the at- 
tention of the reader by outlining the plot in 
swift, dramatic language, relying as little as 
possible upon dialogue in conveying the de- 
sired impression. The scenario should be 
made as brief as possible. Many a good 
scenario has sold a play. The New York 
theatrical manger is a very busy man, and 
rarely has time to read a long play unless 
his attention has been attracted to it in 
The scenario is the “ some way.” 
The writer was told last summer by a num- 
ber of managers in Gotham that they would 
not read a play in completed form unless a 
scenario had first been forwarded to them, 
showing the nature of the play arid outlining 
the plot. Remember that. It may be use- 
ful to you some day. 

After being in English 47 a few months, 
the student begins to appreciate the wide 
difference between dramatic narrative and 
dramatic action. He quickly learns that 
real drama consists in a struggle between 
opposing forces, to be depicted through a 
story that moves swiftly and logically to an 
end. He also learns to substitute panto- 
mime work for mere words, and experience 
shows him that the blue pencil is an excel- 
lent instrument in the shaping of a play’s 
destiny. He is taught, also, how to secure 
material for the building of plots by watch- 


some way. 


ing the dai!y newspapers for dramatic epi- 
sodes in real life. These he must cut out 
and place in a scrapbook, and Professor 
Baker goes over the scrapbook to see if the 
student has the dramatic instinct for mate- 
rial. He is further advised to keep a note- 
book and jot down in it any suggestions 
that may come to him from time to time. 
Often he may get the germ of a good play 
from such a notebook. 

So much interést has been manifested in 
this playwriting course at*Harvard that the 
Department of English now issues every 
year a_ booklet containing the various 
courses relating to the history and technique 
of the drama. It explains the nature of the 
work to be done in English 47, and also 
gives information about the MacDowell fel- 
lowship and the Craig prize in dramatic 
composition. Last year the Student Fund 
Committee of the MacDowell Club of New 
York city offered for the first time a fellow- 
ship in dramatic composition, with a stipend 
of $600, to be assigned to a student in Eng- 
lish 47. It was won by Charlton Andrews, 
of Indiana, who later had a Christmas 
masque produced at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York city, under the auspices of the Mac- 
Dowell Club. This year it was won by Wil- 
liam Fenimore Merrill, a senior in the Uni- 
versity of Chigago. His play was a three- 
act comedy, so far unnamed. In addition to 
this incentive in dramatic composition, John 
Craig, of the Castle Square theatre in Bos- 
ton, offered a prize of $500 last year for the 
best play written by a student of Harvard 
or Radcliffe. This was won by a Radcliffe 
girl, Miss Florence Lincoln, whose play, 
“The End of the Bridge,” ran for ten weeks 
at the Castle Square, and was later bought 
by Henry Miller, who produced it recently 
in San Francisco. David Carb, who was a 
student in English 47, has written a play for 
Miss Grace George that is to be produced 
at William A. Brady’s theatre in New York 
some time next spring, and Miss Agnes L. 
Crimmins, another Radcliffe girl, sold to 
Miss May Irwin a comedy called “She 
Knows Better Now,” which was recently 
produced in Boston. The Craig prize this 
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year was won by Miss Elizabeth A. Mc- 
Fadden, whose play of the Southern cotton 
mills was recently produced by Mr. Craig. 
There is none of the professor-like pose 
about George Pierce Baker. He doesn’t 
fondle his learning. His early forties find 
him in that class of progressive and aggres- 
sive educators whose personalities are a real 
force in American life. Humor and com- 
mon sense are two strong ingredients of his 
character, and he punctures shams with a 
wit that is keen, but kindly. At one time he 
taught argumentation at Harvard, and has 
written a book on that subject that is an 
authority. His name may also be found on 
the title page of a masterly study of ‘Shaks- 
pere’s dramatic development, and he has 
written authoritatively on pre-Shaksperean 
dramatists. But all this learning has not 
made a pedant of him. He is, first of all, a 
man, and an intensely modern ‘and human 
one. He is an omnivorous reader of modern 


plays, and has studied’ stagecraft from be- 
hind the scenes of European. as well as 
American playhouses. He numbers among 
his friends playwrights and actors by the 
score, and many a successful writer for the 
stage has sought his advice on questions of 
technical construction. His point of view is 
that of the cultured cosmopolite, and his 
personal contact with men of many beliefs 
and dogmas has made him thoroughly 
catholic. He is,a delightful companion and 
a conversationalist of force and brilliancy. 
It is now his hope to see at Harvard in the 
next few years a_ theatrical laboratory, 
so to speak —a combination workshop and 
theatre, where plays written by students can 
be produced, and where the young play- 
wright can obtain a practical knowledge of 
the staging of plays through personal con- 
tact with the things that make the theatrical 
wheels go ‘round. 
Mass. Edwin Carty Ranck. 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT DIALECT. 


Of course, you don’t write a dialect story 
very often ; but you nearly all have occasion 
to use a little dialect, whatever kind of writ- 
ing work is yours. What I have to say may 
not be new to you, but as I found it out 
myself, again it may. 

Say you have a backwoods story, Josh 
Oldfield speaking. Do you give him “o’” 
for “of”? Very wéll. Let him = say 
“kinda funny,” or “kind >’ natural,’ but 
not “kind o’ a joke”; academically speak- 
ing, omit the “f” before a consonant, but 
never before a vowel. Read your stuff aloud 
and you will notice —if you have not ob- 
served it at first-hand—that while the “f” 
is readily dropped before a hard sound, an 
effort is required to drop it before a vowel. 

Bear in mind that dialect is often a mere 
degeneration of speech, arising from care- 
lessness or ignorance, and you will find that 


the rule I have given will adapt itself to 
many dialects of this nature. It may not 
look right to use “o’” in one place and 
“of” in ancther, but it is right, never- 
theless. 

And be consistent. One of the most popu- 
lar boys’ writers makes a Spanish character 
say, over and over, “ At ze wharf is ze Three 
Sisters,” combining “ze” and “th” in the 
same sentence; besides, a Spaniard would 
say “de” or “the,” not “ze.” However, 
critics should construct, not destroy, so 
don’t use a dialect you know little of ; there 
are ever so many ways of getting around it. 
Even in the dialect of the streets there are 
certain rules followed, which a little speak- 
ing aloud will show you plainly. Such dia- 
lects move along the line of least resistance, 
nearly always. 

Every, Il. 


H. Bedford-Jones. 
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Vor. XXIV. Fesprvary, 1g12. No. 2. 


Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, it is expected, will be in 





operation next September. A _ five-story 
building is now being constructed for its use. 
The first floor will have two large lecture 
rooms and smaller class rooms. The second 
floor will have a library and a reading room, 
which will also be a newspaper reference 
room. In the corridor between the two 
tooms will be placed collections in current 
history and politics, including municipal 
charters, documents relating to all branches 
of modern governmental activity, indexes of 
current history and politics, pamphlet litera- 
ture, and reports of civic organizations. 
History, politics, and economics will consti- 
tute a very important part of the course in 
journalism, and the proposed arrangemént of 
the second floor will place the material for 
the study of these subjects at the most ac- 
point. Immediately above the 
laboratory, on a mezzanine floor, will be lec- 
ture rooms for class instruction. The third, 
fourth, and fifth floors will be given over to 
lecture and class rooms, while ample space 
has been provided for the offices of the sepa- 
rate departments, such as journalism, Eng- 
lish history, politics, economics, literature, 
and languages. In all, the class rooms and 
lecture halls will number about thirty, rang- 
ing in seating capacity from thirty to three 
hundred each, with a total seating capacity 
of two thousand two hundred. In the base- 
ment there will be a printing plant, possibly 
suitable for the publication of a daily paper. 
The details of instruction are still to be ar- 
ranged. 


cessible 


e*-e 


The United States now has a body of 
Forty Immortals —forty-seven at the start, 
to be exact. The National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, which has two hundred and 
fifty members, has chosen forty-seven of its 
members to constitute the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, which will be 
something like the French Academy. As 
the years go by, the present membership of 
forty-seven will be reduced to forty, at 
which number it will be maintained. The 
list of members is : 

Charles Francis Adams, Henry Adams, 
Henry M. Alden, John Bigelow, William C. 
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Brownell, John Burroughs, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, George W. Cable, Horace 
Howard Furness, Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ar- 
thur Twining Hadley, William Dean 
Howells, Henry James, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Henry Cabot Lodge, Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, Alfred T. Mahan, 
Brander Matthews, John Muir, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Bliss Perry, James Ford Rhodes, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William M. Sloane, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Henry van Dyke, Andrew Dickson 
White, Woodrow Wilson, George E. Wood- 
berry. e 

John W. Alexander, Paul W. Bartlett, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, George De Forest 
srush, William M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, 
Daniel C. French, Thomas Hastings, Wil- 
liam Rutherford Mead, Francis D. Millet, 
John S. Sargent, Abbot Thayer, Elihu 
Vedder. 

George Whitefield Chadwick, Horatio W. 
Parker. 

It is interesting to note that of the dis- 
tinguished members of the American Acad- 
emy none live in Chicago, while all are 
Eastern men but two, James Whitcomb 
Riley and John Muir. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Jessie Annie Anderson, who had a poem, 
entitled “The Idol,” in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for January, has never been away from 
her native country, Scotland. From her 
ancestry she has in her make-up much of 
the imaginative Celt, and this strain shows 
in her prose-poetry allegories, or tales of 
faérie. Her first book was “ The Life, Let- 
ters, and Last Poems of Lewis Morrison 
Grant,” telling the tragic story of a youth 
of great promise who had published a 
volume of poems, from which he had been 
called “‘the Northern Keats,” when he was 
in his nineteenth vear, and who died in his 
twenty-first year, before completing his uni- 
versity curriculum. Miss Anderson has 
contributed poems, tales of faérie, and arti- 
cles of psychological criticism on great 


_ lineator, 


authors and their works to such magazines 
as the Queen, the Contemporary, the Occult 
Review, T. P.’s Weekly, the Pall Mall, the 
Westminster, and St. James’s Gazettes, all 
of England, and to Vanity Fair, the De- 
Country Life in America, and 
other publications in the United States. 
Annually, for some ten or twelve years, she 
has had a small collection of ‘her poems 
published in book form. These have all 
been published by the Caxton Press, Milne 
& Stephen, Aberdeen, Scotland, some of the 
titles being ‘Breaths from the Four 
Winds,” “Songs in Season,” “Lyrics of 
Life and Love,’ “Songs of Hope and 
Courage,” and “An Old-World Sorrow.” 
Miss Anderson is also the author of a play 
for children, entitled ‘“‘ Dorothy’s Dream of 
the Months.”” Four or five years ago, under 
the pen-name “Lyra,” Miss Anderson 
started a Culture Guild in Weldon’s Ladies’ 
Journal. Her aim in this work is to direct 
girls and women to what is best and high- 
est in life, literature, art, etc. Her monthly 
articles for her Culture Guild deal with 
conduct of life, music, poetry, pictures, good 
English, and similar subjects which appeal 
to cultivated women, or to those who seek 
after self-improvement. 


Richard Arthur, whose verses, “ The Lost 
Princess,” were printed in the Smart Set for 
January, was born in New Zealand in 1872, 
and lived in the heart of “the bush” in the 
wildest part of the Westland goldfields until 
his thirteenth year, when he obtained a 
scholarship which gave him a high school 
education. Thereafter he became, succes- 
sively, an officer in the New Zealand Edu- 
cation Department, gold-miner, rabbiter, 
shepherd, officer in the Lands and Survey 
Department, and private secretary to one of 
the New Zealand cabinet ministers. 
Prompted by literary ambition, he went to 
England in 1895, and for a time lived a pre- 
carious life. He then became professor of 
English in a School of Languages in Swit- 
zerland, returning after cighteen months to 
London, where he went into the Anglo- 
New Zealand diplomatic service. He after- 
ward spent two years in Paris in the inter- 
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ests of Harper & Brothers. In 1902 he 
came to America, and has since lived in 
New York, following a journalistic and lit- 
erary career, with occasional excursions into 
business. He is the author of “Ten Thou- 
sand Miles in a Yacht— Round the West 
Indies and Up the Amazon,” and “ Odysseus 
and Calypso,” a dramatic poem, published 
in the North American Review. 

Louis Vernon Ledoux, author of the 
“Song” in Harper’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary, was born in New York in 1880, and, 
except for periods of travel, has spent most 
of his time there, or in his summer home 
well up on the side of Storm King Moun- 
tain, overlooking the Hudson and the valley 
which stretches to the Catskills at the upper 
end of the Highlands. He is the vice-presi- 
dent of Ledoux & Co., mining engineers 
and metallurgists, of which his father, Al- 
beit Reid Ledoux, well known in the scien- 
tific world, is the president. Mr. Ledoux 
was graduated irom Columbia University in 
1902, and took post-graduate work the fol- 
lowing year. susiness necessity compelled 
him to devote most of his time at college to 
scientific courses, and he did his literary 
work after hours and chiefly under Professor 
George Edward Woodberry. Mr. Ledoux 
is the author of “Songs from the Silent 
Land,” published in 1905, and now out of 
print; “The Soul’s Progress, and Other 
Poems,” published by the John Lane Com- 
pany in 1907 ; and “ Yzdra,” a poetic drama, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1909. 
He has zlso had some short pieces in the 
magazines, notably a “Song” in the Cen- 
tury for last Ju'y, a sonnet on “ Socialism” 
in the October Forum, and the “ Song” in 
Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Ledoux says that 
before writing “ Yzdra” he did a good deal 
of thinking about the poetic drama, and 
came to the conclusion that the reason why 
poetic dramas of recent composition usually 
failed cn the stage was that the authors 
were so intent on trying to write poetry 
that they entirely forgot to write a play. 
The average modern verse play, he adds, 
contains lyrical blank verse, narrative and 
sometimes epic blank verse, but hardly ever 


dramatic blank verse, which in its essence 
is, above all, direct and simple. Jeweled 
lines intended to be poetic do not get over 
the footlights, and generally distract the at- 
tention of the spectator from the action of 
the play. To Mr. Ledoux’s mind, a verse 
play should be above all a play, and in writ- 
ing “ Yzdra” he attempted to write a poetic 
crama, rather than dramatic poetry. His 
success is shown by the fact that the re- 
viewers, who are accustomed to treat all 
verse plays as closet dramas, one after 
another spoke of “ Yzdra” as at last a verse 
play that really was suited to the stage. 


Rena Cary Sheffield, who had a poem, 
“The Rain Pool,” in Ainslee’s Magazine for 
January, is a New York art photographer, 
who makes a specialty of photographic por- 

“traits of children in their home surround- 
ings. She has written many poems, mostly 
for children. The first grown-up verses she 
ever wrote, “The Other One Won't Be 
There,” were taken by Mr. Gregory, of 
Judge, who afterward let her sell them to 
Robert Barnett, who set them to music and 
brought them out in one of the Cadet plays 
in Boston. “The Rain Pool” was scrib- 
bled on the leaf of a primer in about four 
minutes. It was suggested by a fat spar- 
row hesitating on the brink of a diminutive 
puddle. Mrs. Sheffield and the children 
watched his self-conscious timidity and 
laughed over it on their way to school, and 
she immediately wrote down the poem. Her 
poem, “In Nicotina,” published in Life, has 
been widely quoted. The Trend for January 
prints two of her poems, “I’m Tired of Be- 
ing Grown-up To-night” and “ The Tavern 
cf Dreams.” 


Clarence Stone, author of the story, 
“ Ragnarok,” in the Century for January, is 
a new writer, “ Ragnarok” being his first 
published story, while the Atlantic Monthly 
has in type his first essay, “The Fairy 
Touch.” Mr. Stone, who lives in Baltimore, 
is a very busy man, being secretary for his 
father, who is the president of one of the 
largest companies issuing casualty insurance 
and surety bonds, and being also editor of 
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the Budget, a monthly insurance paper, so 
that he has little time for writing. He says, 
however, that having made a start, he sup- 
poses he shall keep at it, if only one story 
a year results. 


Florence Woolston, whose story, 
“Mamie’s White Feather,” came out in the 
Red Book for December, is a New Yorker. 
Mrs. Woolston was engaged in settlement 
work in Boston and New York, and later 
served as associate head worker at the 
‘Goodrich Social Settlement of Cleveland, O. 
She was also an investigator in the New 
York Bureau of Social Research, and a 
member of the New York Child Welfare 
Committee, and in these lines she became 
interested in the problems of wage-earners, 
particularly women. Her first articles ap- 
peared in the Survey, the Woman’s Era, and 
the Technical World Magazine. Then she 
turned to the short story, and wrote several 
stories for Hampton’s Magazine. ‘“ Mamie’s 
White Feather” was her first appearance in 
the Red Book, but a second story by her 
will appear soon in the magazine. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Beonett.— When I first knew Arnold Ben- 
nett he was a thin, pale, unhappy-looking 
young man of twenty-seven, earning his liv- 


ing as assistant editor to a weekly paper. 


called Woman. He had thrown up a family 
solicitor’s business in the Potteries to follow 
the lure of a literary life, and I think he 
was disappointed, much as Jacob was when 
he received Leah to wife instead of Rachel. 
Down there in the smoky midlands he had 
set his heart upon wooing literature, and lo! 
it was journalism he embraced. ' 

In journalism, nevertheless, he both en- 
joyed himself and won success. Writing of 
any kind came naturally to Bennett. Soon 
he was editor of Woman, and a very capable 
editor, too. But this to him was only the 
foot of the ladder. He was already consid- 
ering how he should climb up to the higher 
rungs. 

Men of letters usually “dream” 
future. 


of their 
There was nothing of the dreamer 


about Arnold Bennett. He schemed his 
successive steps toward fame and fortune 
with the calm forethought of a financier 
launching a company or a general planning 
a campaign. In a Soho restaurant twenty 
years ago he told me what he meant to do. 
He would write first a sensation story to 
make money. He had studied sensation 
stories; he was familiar with the’ most 
popular “lines,” and confident of his ability 
to produce a salable article. Then he would 
write a “ Manual for Authors.” There were 
at that time a very large number of “lit- 
erary aspirants” eager to find a short cut 
to success. He had discovered them through 
the correspondence columns of his paper. 
His business instinct saw an opening here. 

Then would come the chance to put into 
a book all the best that was in him. No 
thought of “ whet would sell” was to inter- 
fere with this. He would write it methodi- 
cally, as he wrote everything, counting up 
the words on each page as he finished it and 
entering the number neatly at foot. But 
he felt that he would write it with inspira- 
tion. He had a vision which he burned to 
tell. 

What was this vision? It was the life of 
the town he was born in —a town which was 
really six towns, those Pottery towns of 
which a rhymer has jingled :— 

Up toward the north of England hangs a horrid 
pall of smoke ; 


Its horrid name is Hanley-Burslem-Fenton-Longton- 
Tunstall-Stoke. 


That life he was determined to make 
familiar, as Anthony Trollope made us know 
Barchester, and as Thomas Hardy taught us 
the features of Wessex. 

So he planned out his life. Fantastic, 
sensational pot-boilers ( which, by the way, 
appealed to him, too) should alternate with 
the books he felt he must write, and every 
year he would write a play, as_ well. 
“ There’s more money in plays than in any- 
thing”’ he would meditate. I believe he 
went so far ‘even as to settle the dates on 
which he would begin each work in turn. I 
laughed at him. We all laughed at him. 
We said: “ You cannot win your mistress, 
Art, in this cold-blooded, scheming way. 
No man can serve God and Mammon. Re- 
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member the dyer’s hand. _Pot-boiling will 
kill your better instincts,” and so on. It 
seemed an amazing thing that any one should 
draw up such a programme. But Arnold 
Bennett has done something more amazing 
still. He has carried his programme out. 

Now he need “ pot-boil” no longer. He 
has conquered a large public at home, and 
in the United States a public far larger, 
which will read anything that it pleases him 
to write. He can settle down quietly with 
a mind zt ease in his beloved France or any- 
where he chooses, and continue his series of 
Five Towns novels, which will give him an 
enduring place in English literature. 

He goes back to the Potteries every now 
and then to collect fresh material. Inven- 
tion is not his strong point. What he can 
do most effectively is to work up incidents 
and characters suggested to him by what he 
notices or hears; to weave around them a 
web of convincing detail ; to make them live 
In the Five 
they deny that he invents anything. But 
when pressed to identify the 
figures in his books, they can only offer 
scraps of character, reality. 
These started the author's 
imagination, but it was his genius which 
built up out of fragments such a solid gal- 
lery of men and women. — H. 
Fyie, in the London Daily Mail. 


in the reader’s mind. Towns 


they are 


shreds. of 


may have 


Hamilton 


Glass. — Montague Glass enjoys writing 
the Perlmutter & Potash stories. He wrote 
Perlmutter stories long ago, and he thinks 
they were just as good as the recent ones. 

“I don’t think there are any sudden suc- 
cesses,” he said. “I mean this, too much is 
made of a man’s making a ‘hit.’ He works 
for years—you see, I know what I mean, 
I’ve worked a long time, and am on to my 
job, as they say—and I say a man may 
write as good stuff long before he makes 
his hit as the ‘hit’ itself. 

“ That’s where so many young beginners 
make a mistake. They think they'll pitch in 
and make a hit. They don’t know that they 
may work for years and never make a hit at 
all. It’s all sheer chance, this ‘hit.’” 

When asked if Abe and Mawruss and the 
other characters like them weren't pretty 


Sometimes better. 


real to him, he smiled boyishly, and said 
yes, they were. 

“No, I shouldn’t say they were por- 
traits,’ he went on. “They are composite 
studies. I do a great deal of thinking about 
my stories. I take about three weeks to a 
story, and think of it while walking, or rid- 
ing down town, or eating. I like these arm- 
chair lunch places, and sometimes go in at 
six in the morning and plan and write while 
drinking three or four cups of coffee. 

“T do my daily ‘stunt,’ but my wife does 
my typing. I can’t compose at the machine. 
No, I don’t revise. You see, I’ve been at 
this work for some time — yes, I plan it out 
beforehand. Sometimes when outdoors I 
jot down what a character will say, but, of 
course, that isn’t used unless it shows that 
it ‘belongs.’ ’’ — St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Klein.— “ When I start writing a play,’”” 
said Charles Klein, “I have it planned out 
to a certain extent. But as I write the play 
grows. It shapes itself more definitely. At 
last | get the characters into some situation 
which seems to block the action completely. 
I don’t know how I’m going to get them 
out. So I leave them there and forget them. 
But my subliminal self doesn’t forget — it 
goes on working at the problem, till all at 
once the solution of the situation dawns 
upon me. Perhaps I wake up in the middle 
of the night and discover that I know what 
to make my characters do next. Every one 
has hed the same experience —the sudden 
solution of a problem flashed across the 
mind when the was thinking of 
something entirely unrelated. 

“TI do my writing from about eight in the 
morning til one in the afternoon — never 
later in the afternoon, or in the evening. I 
create a situation and then make characters 
to fit it. Barrie creates characters and lets 
them work out their situations — which is 2 
higher form of dramatic art than mine.” — 
Boston Herald. 

Lagerlof.— Miss Lagerlof has not written 
many books. She works slowly because she 
has to be saturated in her subject before she 
begins. For four years before she began 
“The Adventures of Nils,” she studied the 
natural history, the geography, and the 


person 
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folklore she planned to put into the book — 
for of course she meant the book to teach 
Swedish children much of what they should 
know about their country. 

It took four years not exactly to study — 
I should revise that term — but to fill herself 
full of the subject, to get it into her soul so 
that she could speak it to other peoples. 
Then she spent one year in writing the first 
volume. So you see she is not a prolific 
writer. 

It was of this book that a Swedish critic 
said: “It is as if it had sprung from the 
soul of the Swedish nation,” so the four 
years of “saturation” bore good fruit. 

Miss Lagerléf is happily quite beyond the 
necessity of writing for money. She once 
worked hard for a living as a school teacher, 
but her success in literature has been finan- 
cial as well as artistic. Even before she re- 
ceived the Nobel prize she had plenty of 
money from her royalties, and she had time 
to devote to the perfecting of her work. 
Her books have a tremendous circulation in 
Scandinavia, Finland, and Germany. — New 
York Times. 


Riley. —Far from being a shut-in, as the 
public seems to believe, James Whitcomb 
Riley, the Hoosier poet, is almost as well 
to-day as he has ever been in his life. He 
recently bought a limousine, and the weather 
is never too cold for him to take a long spin 
about Indianapolis. He has completely ral- 
lied frem his illness, and has so far regained 
the use of his right arm that he is able to 
raise it up and down and to move his 
fingers. He suffers absolutely no pain, and 
is cheerful and happy. 

Mr. Riley is fully confident that he will 
recover the complete use of his hand and 
arm, and friends who are with him daily 
share this confidence. Possessed of in- 
domitable will power, he has never been dis- 
couraged about his condition. He was a 
very sick man for a long time, but he never 
gave up the hope that his illness was only 
temporary. It was this alone, his physicians 
assert, which pulled him through the siege 
and placed him on his feet again. There is 
no gloom or sorrow in the house on 





Lackerbie street, where Mr. Riley has lived 
for so many years. Friends of the poet 
flock there every day. He entertains and is 
entertained. He now and then accepts an 
invitation from some one of his old friends, 
and is really having the first vacation he has 
enjoyed in years. He is neither working 
nor thinking of work. He is all enthusiasm 
over his big motor car, and plans to take a 
long tour in it next summer. — Boston 
Herald. 

Sardou.— The moment an idea occurred 
to Sardou he put it down, and all the vari- 
ous notes, documents, particulars which 
haye to do with this idea were joined to- 
gether, forming a sort of dossier. When 
the idea crystallized into dramatic shape he 
wrote a scenario of a few pages, giving the 
skeleton, as it were, of the whole play. 
Then he put the work aside. All his vari- 
ous schemes were treated in the same way. 
He had at one time from seventy to eighty 
dossiers in his drawers, out of which eight 
or ten plays came. So, when he wished to 
write a drama or a comedy, he only had to 
choose. For instance, “Theodora” was 
written fifteen years after it originated in 
the author’s mind. 

As soon as Sardou’s choice was made he 
read over all the accompanying notes and 
documents which pertained to that play, and 
then began to write the drama or comedy, 
act by act, scene by scene, as they came 
into his mind. When he had done this pre- 
liminary work, he wrote the piece on large 
white quarto paper. The play was then re- 
duced and condensed. It is this second 
manuscript which was given to the copyist, 
to whom was entrusted the care of putting 
it ‘n shape. — Castle Square Theatre Maga- 
zine. 


Winter.— The late “John Strange Win- 
ter’ must certainly rank among the success- 
ful story-tellers of her day, and yet we are 
told in Pearson’s Magazine that six years of 
toil elapsed between the mailing of her first 
story and the receipt of her first remunera~ 
tion, and when that first remuneration did 
come it was only about $2.50. John 
Strange Winter gives us a statement of her 
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income during the course of several years, 
and it may prove of some dreary satisfac- 
tion to other authors who are still waiting 
for the fickle god to smile upon them. Here 
it is: Income for 1876, $22 ; 1877, $167 ; 1878, 
$444; 1870, $638; 1880, $412; 1881, $662 ; 
1882, $750; 1883, $727; 1884, $563.— The 
Argonaut. 

John Strange Winter, the author of more 
than a hundred novels, left when she died the 
other day only a little more than £500. It 
is true that during the thirty years that she 
was writing continuously she earned some 
£40,000, and at one time her income was 
well over £3,000 a year. But in 1891 she 
and her husband, A. E. V. Stannard, started 
a weekly magazine first called Golden Gates 
and afterward Winter’s Weekly. They kept 
it going for four years at a heavy loss, and 
just as it was beginning to turn the corner 
Mr. Stannard’s health broke down. They 
sold the magazine to a lady for a mere song, 
and she discontinued it after a few weeks. 

After this John Strange Winter's sales fell 
off, but by 1801, the middle of her career, 
more than two million copies of her books 
had been sold. Out of “ Bootles’ Baby,” 
her first great success, which was published 
at a shilling in 1884, she made £300 from 
the sale of one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, her royalty being one cent a copy. 
She afterward got another £130 from the 
sixpenny edition, her royalty being thirty 
shillings a thousand copies, so that from the 
sale of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of “ Bootles’ Baby” she made only 
£430. 

From the dramatized version of the story 
by Hugh J. Moss, which ran for one hun- 
dred and twenty-two nights at the old Globe 
theatre in 1888, and afterward for five years 
in the provinces, she got more than her 
total receipts from the book, her share of 
the play being twenty-five per cent. 

After “Bootles’ Baby” John Strange 
Winter always got a royalty of two pence 
in the shilling. Among the most successful 
of her one hundred and three novels after 
this were “ Houpla,” published in 1884, of 
which more than ore hundred thousand 
copies were sold, making a profit for her of 


£900. “Mrs. Bob,” “Dinna Forget,” and 
“ Harvest,” published in 1889, made £500; 
“Good Bye,” in 1891, made £600; “ Only 
Human,” in 1892, made £1,000, her biggest 
figure ; ““A Blameless Woman,” in 1894, 
made £750; and “A Name to Conjure 
With,” in 1900, made £450. This last Mrs. 
Stannard always considered her best book, 
and it was highly praised in the press. 

Even in her most prosperous times, John 
Strange Winter spent all she made on her 
children’s education and in helping needy 
friends. ‘Her generosity was such,” says 
her husband, “that she could never refuse 
any one in need.” — London Special. 


- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Authors’ Revisions. — ‘Thomas WHardy has 
declared that he will write no more novels. 
He is now engaged in revising his works for 
a new American edition. The changes, it is 
reported, are to extend to the text of the 
novels. When George Meredith revised his 
text for a definitive edition of his novels, 
there was an outcry on the part of his ad- 
mirers. Henry James has adopted the same 
method of arming himself for immortality. 
Among younger men, George Moore and 
Kipling have re-written single books of 
theirs. To the student of literary form 
there is afforded a veritable mine of mate- 
rial in such definitive editions by the mas- 
ters, with elaborate’ prefaces outlining 
theory, and revised texts supplying the illus- 
trations. — New York Evening Post. 


The Profits of Authors.— Talking with a 
writer for the New York Sun, a publisher 
said that in the case of “ best-sellers,” “ the 
author makes more on each book than does 
the publisher, which is unjust, considering 
the risks undertaken by the latter. 

“On the whole, however,” he went on, 
“authors have made less money during the 
last ten years than they did. Authors now 
get as high as thirty cents on ‘each copy of 
their books ; some of them even run up to 
thirty-seven cents a copy, whereas ten years 
ago they got only twenty cents a copy ; but 
since the time of ‘The Hon. Peter Sterling,’ 
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‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’ ‘ David 
Harum’ —all books that ran up into 250,000 
copies within a very short period — very few 
authors have had sales running up to 100,000 
copies.” 

The Editor’s Job.—Every one thinks he 
could edit a paper. It looks so easy. Just 
pick your articles out of bulging drawers 
and pigeon-holes and send them to the 
printer, and the trick is done. 

In reality, successful editors are about as 
rare as successful poets. They also are 
born, and they can’t be made. 

In the first place, the editor succeeds by 
virtue of heroic rejections. What he does 
not put into his paper is more important for 
the result even than what he does put in. 
To keep out the dull and false and common- 
place, to stand like a rock against the on- 
rush of friends, and co-workers, and sub- 
scribers, and famous people, and influential 
people, and critics, and refuse to print a line 
that is not worth printing—could you do 
that ? This is the hardest work the editor 
does, and it does not make itself evident in 
any concrete way. 

Then, editors must go after their best 
articles and brightest writers. They must 
cultivate associations with thoughtful and 
original people. An editor that shuts him- 
self up in a cell is a failure. Are you able 
to make friends of the best and _ the 
brainiest ? 

Then, no single article, in a well-edited 
paper, goes to the printer right from the 
pigeon-hole. It must first be edited. In the 
process of editing many manuscripts gain 
fifty per cent. of attractiveness. Before they 
were edited they were like diamonds in the 
rough—mere clumsy pebbles. Editing 
makes them shine with a hundred brilliant 
facets. This, also, is a side of the editor’s 
work that few readers understand. 

Then, an editor, even after preparing the 
manuscripts, does not dare send them to the 
printer and wash his hands of the result. 
He knows what effect he wants to produce, 
by means of each article and the number as 
a whole, and he must see that the printer 
produces that effect with his types. A dull, 
monotonous, heavy, unimaginative set of 











headings, sub-headings, initials, and the like 
will kill and coffin the brightest set of arti- 
cles ever penned. 

The editor’s work reaches out, also, into 
the publisher's field. He and the publisher 


must work hand in hand. It reaches out 
into the field of art. It has to do with poli- 
tics and the movement of the times, and 
even with the ever-changing styles of 
women’s dress. Indeed, the motto of the 
old Latin historian who held nothing human 
as foreign to him would apply far more ex- 
actly to the modern editor. 

And yet every one thinks he could edit a 
paper.— Amos R. Wells, in the Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Woman’s Literary Work Mainly Fiction.— 
In the course of a review of Miss Ruth Put- 
nam’s volume on “ William the Silent” in 
the Heroes of the Nations Series, a writer 
in the Mercure de France is constrained to 
wonder at the vast disproportion between 
the number of women who write fiction and 
those engaged in other branches of literary 
composition. Out of nearly a _ thousand 
books of the season enumerated in several 
New York literary publications, this writer 
finds 140 titles in fiction, of which ninety are 
by women. On the other hand, under the 
section “ History,” not one woman’s name 
appears. One-third of the writers in the 
Tauchnitz edition, which consists mainly of 
fiction, are women. But only three volumes 
out of forty-five in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series are by women, two of these 
volumes coming from the same hand. The 
writer wonders why women should be so 
ill-represented in those phases of literature 
where “ real intellectuality ” is essential. 


The Surest Way to Good Writing. — If any 
one is to write easily and well, that is, the 
best according to his ability, the surest way 
is to neglect the act of writing while the 
would-be writer turns attention to that 
which will enrich his mind, then out of the 
fullness of his inner life and ripened thought 
to draw as occasion calls. Most of the pro- 
ductions of the great multitude of men and 
women who write show the strain of effort 
with no corresponding evidence of fitness 
and preparation. The young author says: 
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“Go to, now, I will write.” He does write, 
but into his writing puts nothing which has 
been vitalized in the processes of his inner 
life. The most of the “letters to the 
editor” to be found in many journals are 
nothing but echoes of assent or dissent, 
showing what some one else has written. 
It is often said that “easy writing makes 
hard reading.” That is true only of the 
easy writing which denotes an impulse to 
write with no proper preparation. Shaks- 
pere must have written with an ease to 
match the sublimity of his thought. Words- 
worth’s great creed of spiritual pantheism 
must have been written with a flowing pen ; 
but his “ Peter Bell” was twenty-one years 
in trickling from a laborious mind, and yet 
it never became easy reading. The era of 
cheap printing has tempted many to write to 
their own undoing. They are often tempted 
to put their own money into books which, 
as the publishers know, can never bring any 
return to the author. — Christian Register. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


in parenthesis following the name — the 


Mark 
nary life. 
low Paine. 

Cuartes Dickens as A Hvussanp. 
Bookman ( 2 c.) for February. 

Tue Renans 1n Syria. The story of the writing 
of “ The Life of Jesus.” Ameen Rihani. Bookman 
(2 c.) for February. 

Dickens anp His Brocrapner. George H. Casa- 
major. Bookman (2 c.) for February. 
My GranpratHer as I Knew Him. 

Dickens. Cosmopolitan for February. 

Serma Lacertér. Velma Swanston 
World’s Work for February. 

How My Fatner Wrote His Books. Mamie 
Dickens. Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for February. 

Cyartes Dickens and Women. H. Snowden 
Ward. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for February. 


Twain. Some chapters from an extraordi- 
Fourth paper. Illustrated. Albert Bige- 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for February. 
Lyndon Orr. 


Mary Angela 


Howard. 


Cuarves Dickens. Housekeeper and homemaker. 
Housekeeper (18 c.) for February. 

Dickens oN THE Stace.” Harry P. 
Theatre for February. 

CowPeR AND THE Law. Judge William Willis. 
Case and Comment (13 c.) for January. 

THACKERAY AND THE Law. Illustrated. Case and 
Comment (13 ¢c.) for January. 

Tue Story or a Srory (reporting the break of 
the Austin, Penn., dam). Roy S. Durstine. Outlook 
(8 c.) for January 6. 

Cuartes Dickens. Outlook (18 c.) for January 27. 

Crartes Dickens. With portrait. Zion’s Herald 
(8 c.) for January 24. 

Tue Bisre in Dickens. 
January 24. 

Tue Cuarm oF Dickens. Rev. G. W. 
Zion's Herald (8 c.) for January 24. 

Tae Art oF Sxippinc. “A. T. N.” 
Register for January 4. 

CuarLtes DIcKENs. Illustrated. Jerome K. 
Jerome. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for January 4. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE Biste. William J. Rolfe. 
Youth’s Companion (8 c. ) for January 11. 


Mawson. 


Zion’s Herald (8 c.) for 
Farmer. 


Christian 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott says that when 
her mother, Julia Ward Howe, wrote “ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the Atlantic 
Monthly gave her five dollars for it, and that 
that was all she ever received for it. 

Maurice Maeterlinck intends to establish a 
literary prize with the proceeds of his Nobel 
award, amounting to thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred and fifty dollars, which he will 
increase so as to provide annually one thou- 
sand six hufidred dollars, or three thousand 
two hundred dollars biennially. He desires 
that the prize be awarded for the best work 
in the French language, whether literary, 
artistic, or scientific. The arrangement will 
not go into effect until after his death. 

Professor Charles F. Richardson, who 
last June retired from the headship of the 
English department at Dartmouth, will de- 
vote some years to writing a “ History of 
American Periodical Literature from Colo- 
nial Times to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Joseph Conrad’s book of reminiscence, 
“A Personal Record,” published by the 
Harpers, deals with Mr. Conrad’s experi- 
ences in various parts of the world, and 
tells of his beginnings in literature and sub- 
sequent development. 
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“From Ibsen’s Workshop,” published by 
tthe Scribners, contains the dramatist’s notes, 
sketches, drafts, and other “foreworks” 
from “ Pillars of Society” onward. Com- 
parison of these drafts with the text of com- 
‘pleted plays gives an idea of the way in 
which Ibsen developed his themes. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, the English novel- 
ist, has written the story of his career, and 
it is published, with other information about 
him, in an illustrated booklet which Little, 
Brown, & Co., Boston, will mail to any ad- 
dress on request. 


A “Thomas Hardy Dictionary,” with the _ 


characters and scenes of the novels and 
poems alphabetically arranged and. described 
by F. Outwin Saxelby, and “A Dictionary 
of the Characters and Scenes in the Stories 
and Poems of Rudyard Kipling, 1886-1911,” 
by W. A. Young, have been published in 
England. 


“Tennyson and His Friends” ( Mac- 
millan ) contains a number of chapters writ- 
ten by different authors, the whole having 


been edited by the present Lord Tennyson. 


William Allen Butler’s “ Retrospect of 
Forty Years, 1825-1865," announced by the 
Scribners, gives the story of the early life of 
the author of “ Nothing to Wear,” and of 
his career at the bar and as a man of letters. 


William Winter in his book, “ Shakspere 
-on the Stage,” estimates that “ The Merchant 
of Venice” has played to the enormous sum 
of thirty-five million dollars since it was first 
given to the world, three centuries and more 
ago. 

“Heinrich Heine,” by Michael Monahan, 
published by Mitchell Kennerley, is a brief 
sketch of the life of the poet, with an appre- 
ciation. 


McCall’s Magazine offers six prizes rang- 
ing from one hundred dollars down to ten 
dollars for the best short stories of from 
one thousand to three thousand words, writ- 
‘ten by boys or girls fifteen years old or 
under, and received before March 15. 
Manuscripts should be addressed, Prize- 
Story Editors, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
“Thirty-seventh street, New York city. 


The Harvard Advocate offers for under- 
graduates a first prize of two hundred dol- 
lars and a second prize of fifty dollars, and 
for graduates two prizes of similar values, 
for essays on problems of Harvard College 
or of Harvard University. The competition 
will close April 1. Manuscripts must be 
limited to six thousand words, bear an as- 
sumed name, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope enclosing the writer’s real 
name. Each manuscript is to be marked 
“ Graduate” or “ Undergraduate.” Manu- 
scripts are to be addressed to the Prize 
Committee, Harvard Union, and sent to the 
Advocate office. 

The Princess de Polignac, through the 
Academic Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature in England, offers for the next 
four years an annual prize of £100 to be 
awarded to the book published in the year 
preceding that shows the most promise that 
the author will sustain the reputation of 
English literature. 

The Russian emperor has granted a pen- 
sion of five thousand dollars a year to Tol- 
stoy’s widow. 

Home Progress is a new magazine, de- 
voted to the care and training of children, 
published in Boston by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. The editor is Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cracken. 


A periodical called the American Play- 
wright and devoted to technical discussion 
of plays and playwriting will appear in New 
York this month. 

Albert Thompson, a Chicago advertising 
man, will issue this month a new publication 
called Laughter, which he says will be 
a “sixteen-page international illustrated 
magazine of mirth.” 

The Poetry Review is the title of a new 
English monthly publication, in which poetry 
and opinions about poetry will reign su- 
preme. Six pages will be given in each 
number to the verses of one. particular 
modern poet. The British Poetry Society is 
the founder of the new -review. 

By Land and Sea is a new general travel 


and motoring magazine, published in New 
York by E. E. Schwarzkopf. 
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The National Municipal Review is a new 
quarterly published in Baltimore by the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Clinton Rogers, 
secretary of the league, is the editor. 


Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, is busy 
establishing a magazine of poetry, and is 
making progress in finding a hundred 
“ patrons,” each of whom will promise two 
hundred and fifty dollars, to be paid in an- 
nual instalments of fifty dollars. “I am in- 
formed,” says Miss Monroe, “by the lead- 
ing publishers in this country and England 
that they seldom are able to print a book of 
original verse unless the entire expense is 
guaranteed by the author. Last spring the 
editor of one of our most literary magazines 
told me that he dared not print a long poem 
more than ‘once in a long time.’ ” 


Rev. Dr. Fred P. Haggard will be the 
editor of a new monthly missionary maga- 
zine, to be issued in New York under the 
patronage of the Foreign Mission Boards of 
all denominations in the United States and 
Canada. The periodical will be non-denomi- 
national, and will present in stories and gen- 
eral articles facts regarding life and work in 
all the missionary fields of the world. The 
first number will probably appear next No- 
vember. 


A new publication to be devoted exclu- 
sively to society news made its first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia January 15, under 
the title Society. The journal will be pub- 
lished semi-monthly, and will print news of 
society, drama, clubs, engagements, and en- 
tertainments. Although the magazine will 
be printed primarily for Philadelphians, so- 
ciety news of other cities will be published. 

Success is now in the hands of the re- 
ceiver, A. B. Kerr, 49 Wall street, New 
York. The magazine will not resume publi- 
cation under the present auspices, but will 
be sold out to the highest bidder. It has a 
good will in the net paid circulation of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, a considerable 
number of advertising contracts, and a 
printing plant. 

The Modern Priscilla Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, announces the consolidation 
in March of the two magazines, the Modern 
Priscilla and Everyday Housekeeping. 





Hampton's Magazine, now reorganized 
and published by the New Hampton Publish- 
ing Company, announces that with its Feb- 
ruary issue it will appear in a new shape — 
eight inches by eleven. 

Sunset and the Pacific Monthly have con- 
solidated. 

The Pennsylvania-German has changed its 
name to the Penn Germania, and widened its 
field to become a “ popular monthly journal 
for and about the German element of the 
United States.” 

Black and White ( London ) has been ab- 
sorbed by the Sphere. 

Carleton G. Garretson has become the 
editor of Judge, succeeding James Melvin 
Lee, who has resigned to take a professor- 
ship in the department of journalism at New 
York University. Mr. Garretson for some 
time contributed a humorous column to the 
New York Globe, later becoming news 
editor of Leslie’s Weekly and associate 
editor of Judge. 

John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
managing editor of Collier’s 
three months, has resigned. 


who has _ been 
Weekly for 


Hereafter the Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York, will confine its activities to its 
jobbing business, the books hitherto being 
published by it being transferred to Double- 
day, Page, & Co. 

The February Book News Monthly pub- 
lishes the estimates of Richard Watson Gil- 
der at a memorial meeting in Philadelphia 
addressed by S. Weir Mitchell, Talcott Wil- 
liams, and H. H. Furness. 

Mrs. Arthur Stannard (“John Strange 
Winter” ) left an estate valued at only two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars. 


The estate of Henry Guy Carleton, the 
playwright, is valued at less than one thou- 
sand dollars. 


Alfred Tennyson Dickens died in New 
York January 2, aged sixty-six. 

Henry Labouchere died in Florence, Italy, 
January 15, aged eighty years. 

Professor Nicholas Paine Gilman died at 
Meadville, Penn., January 26, aged sixty- 
two. 





